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ABSTRACT^ 



An integrated, interactiva theory of mass .media 
communication and the acxrulturaftion process of immigrants challenges 
the tra-ditional linear assumptiion that media communication is ^ 
stimulus to which immigrants'^^-^ppculturation is a response. The 
acculturation process is i natural procas3 of adaptation, occurring 
in a^d through comiunicat ion{ it is the process of acquiring the 
communication mode of the host society. The acculturation process is 
interactive and con tinuousy evolving in and through the comi«ijnica-tion 
of an immigrant with the new environment, the subsystems of the host 
society that are ot direct and signi-ficant functional relev^ance to arf 
imm^qrant's- daily life are the most influential in the acculturation 
process,. The role of^'mass media in this process is to provide 
cultural information beyond the immig rant • s immediate environment. 
The media rSple is dependent on the receptivity>^f^the immigrant, and 
is more limited'' than ar^ the roles of personal ajid interpersonal 
communica£idlQ in regulating- immigrant behavip-r. Mass media works, with 
inter perronaJL communication to reinforce acculturation a^nd* its 
in tluence is- particular ly Strong durl.ng the initial phase of that- 
fprcc^ss, (OP) * 
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. ' ■ ■ ., i' ' i ■ ■. 

Tht» Intent of this paper Is tp develop a fouifdattort for an 
Integrated, Interactive theory of mass medlVconmunlcaTton^and th«^ 
acculturation process of ImmlgrarflEs. Five axioms and five W 
/ tJjcoretlcaJ postulates Jill be proposed by which the priicess of ' 
. acculturation and the role of . . . ^. 



massvnedia wfll be described and 



I^xplalned. , .' .. » • ^ 



^ Previously, an Immigrant's media behavior was Incluei^ fh' 

« anthropological and soclaloglcal studies as one of th^^any Indices 

-of accufturatlon of social Integration. (See N^ata, 196^, f of a 

revlew^of Hterature.1 Typical aspects of media. behavior '^re: use 

of publications (newspaper and magazine),, radio,/ television, and 
V ■ ^ . • ♦ ^ . ' ./f' ' f 

mpvle-gorng. Jn a study of Canadian Iriimlg'bants,. Rliihmond (I967) re- 

'ported that. the newspapers and magazines ex^l Id tjy and Implicitly 

convey a knowleage of Canadlarv rfSrms and-socu/ Instllfutlons. Th^ 



Influence of television h.as been noted as ki>ossIJble ^ur(fe of > 
atcuTtyrirtion. Gravea^(l967) included the possession of a teleA^tsIbn 
set asj^e of the j^ms In his Index'of acculturatl^. iJ^Fleur and 
Cho (1957h In the I r Jtudy.of Japa^se women, consisted the amount 



■■■•X 




ojF dally *e)^bsu re to rtdio ^s wel I ds television) as one of th 
accul tfurative varlabli^^ by SpTndler and 

GoldscKiiiIdt (VSSJiKjjFi' their fnclej^t bf iaccultgratiop among Menominl 
.Indians. 

^\ Vhile thp, previous studies generally point to the accul turat ion 
function of inass^media, the media variables have of ten assumed only 
an Incidental role. It isvitot clear how and wfiy m^ss media communlca- 
tlon affects an laiffiTgr^t^s <ac;eu1 turat Ion process. A systematic 

- ' . •■^■'•■^ - -7 ■ ^ - ■/ ' * \; • ' • 

theoretical tfescrtpt-idn and explanation of the underlying dynamics 
of mass n^di^ commjeinlcdjbibn and a'ccufltMration need to be made before ^ 

. . ■ ^-.^ o i ^ - • • . ' V 

we can furtfife? ekp>p/e more specific Information. 




Axioms 



i 1 
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, Acculturation r^efers tb t)ie "cultural tra(ismissIon In proci^ss*' 

(Nerskovlts, I966', p. 170). With regardM^ nmnlgi^^ acculturation 
>inay be defined as the pc&ces^ In which the lim^lgrants adapt to and 
^ acquire the host culturel / /The accul CtTratidn proces^"^ a natural - 
process . ^^Tlwnrgraats have Vthe need andj possess the capapl^'t^ to adapt 
to their sotlal*cu1turaI environment » and to ac^lre membership In' 



■■..-.•fe 



the vart<>us social groups^ttpon which they depend (Axiom I}* . (See Kiro: ^ 
. 1979> for j^fuller discussion of tf^e axioms.) 

Acculturation occurs In and through dbmmunI<(atIon (A)<^om 2) 
Accuj^^ui ^ion^^ ^ggdfs sole^ through the Identif ic)lf^on^ a/id thj? inter-^ 
nalicatlon' of the significant symbols of the host, society* A peVson 



A, 



^ irvlAa;^l,a;a »soclaI-cultural system ji^si code or d.ecode messages li) 

J " »^ashlon that ^the messages <wl II be recognized, accepted and 

,^ 'o responded to by the Indlvldiials %rlth whom he Interacts, Through Com- 
'■^y ^^n I cation, .'an lmmlg^«ant-comes to know and be kAown In relationships 
within the new environment. Conmunlcatlop allows and compels the 



/\ • ^ lodlyidual to organize himself and to come to >^cnow his new milieu, 
and, therefore, to beoA^ what he Is and what he will be. 



In the course of varied coiarimUi^atlon transactions with others; 

/ ■ ' ■ ^^"-^ ' . ■ ' ^ ' 

the Immigrant succeeds or falls to evoke the kinds of situations and 
Vela^lons In and through which he mSy^rsue his goaU^N In tlroe» the 
, J|rolgrant comes/tb^l I Ize the comniuhrcat^on mode of the host 'culture 

sp that he can conform with greater fidelity ^o^ the sjnctlbned pattebts*^ 
\|(e also ^ee changes- taking. place as air Immigrant deviated from accepted 
patterns of the old culture and replaces them with /new patters of the, 
host culture* ^ ' 

. * . ■ • - ' . { 

FroiHt the communication standpoint ," then, accultu ration may be 

• '/ ■, n " *~ — — 

defined as the process of acquiring. the communication mode of the host . * 

society. . The acquired qotroreinlcat Ion competency to take th^ role, of 

, the ine»rf>prs of the host society. In turn , reflects the degree of A, 

■ " > * ' ■ )\ ' T . 

1^ that Imml grant 's' accul turatloh. OPbcVom ^ ' .^^or\e;^mple, a ' j 

Korean Inmlgran^lro sees Ms /\irierlc^n Vrlend, asif he were the . 

~\ . • y ■ ' \ . ' , •7- . • . 

^ ^rlcan frjend,' Is taught by acculturation to 9omunicate wirfi the 

, friend ^cco<-dlng -to American stan^l}i%:;> It Is through^r^ 



role of th« other" that he Is able ^ cdJiie back on himself . and so 



■ jllrect his process of accul tur.at ion.'' / 
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If %^ vrei;^ accutturation as the process of development of . 
XMimminlcatron competency fn' rtfiat^jg to the host culture. It Is tapor- 
. '^ent to es^^i^fze the "fact that st^h conm^^cation cdmpettocy is 

acquired through various communication experiences. One learns to 
^ coniBunlcate by communicating. The acculturation Is a ci«iulatl.ve 

result of the suw total of alf ccmmunrcatlon experleyes. ^ The accul- 
^""^^^^o" #froc«s. therefore . |s an Interacfrive and Jtitlniios process 

/ ■' H ° J *' ' ' ~ ^ ' 

which Vvolje»r^In ana through the communlcatron of an Imijflgrant wVth his 

new cultural enviranroe^t (Axiom k) . The Immediate effect of tfce ac*- 

0. " ' ■ 

quired communication competency to take the role of the other in the 
host society lies in the control which yriTTn^ividual Is able to 
exercise oVer his own b^iafvior and overlhls social -cultural envi ronmei^t.^ 
» The communication of an Il^igr^ilt odours primarllx ti»rough p^rsohal 
> observation of/ and, Fnterpersonal Interaction with, people ^rotind him. ' 
;An Immigrant belongs to a set of subsystems within thfc host spcjety. 
- Those subsystems that 'are oyirect and slgnlflcant^nc^Iolal relevance 
to- an Immlgraot's day-to-day life are ^he most Influential In his 

• ' . . . - ^ 

communlcat lorracculturatlpo process fAxiom ^Vv Within, the immediate 
^clal-cultural environment, the Immigrant .observes people cqmmun 4 eating J 
The Immigrant see? and hears how people think, feel, and react tp.- ^ 
various sItuat<ons;^4ipw they make Judgmental express their feelings and 
thought^ (verbal ly and nonverbal ly), and how th^ perform variou^ 
^soci^y^rti^s. Also» In the course of varied communication transactions/ 

with dthei^:»» the Immfgrant gi^aduall^ learns and Internalizes the 

* * ' ' ^ ^ 

ion mode of the host culture. ^ * ' 



cofflimMl 



• . Postu lates 



/ 



Mas^ nedia, 06 the other hand, enable the Immigrant to extend 
the scope of his coqrnunication-^accul turatlon beyond the particuTar 

' -^^^ i •[ ^ ' 

subsets of the social-cultural environment toi which he belongs. 
Through mass mctdia communicat ion, an Immigrant may be exposed to the 
broader ranges of the varied^eYiBinenis of the host culture. '(S^e 
Figure K ) Mass meidia transmit mes5ages which reflect 'i(|te Jfspi rat Ions , 
myths, work and pla^ as well a^.s^clflc Issues and^e^nts of the 
host society. They expl Id tly and implicitly repre,s«nt societal values 
norms of behavior » and tradi tional^erspectlveWor interpreting the 
environment. Such a Social Ization function, of mass media con^unlcation 
Is^summarlzed^by Gordon (197^) as being influential In (1) the Tnteges 
and stereotypes Alviduals possess of their environment; (2) the long- 
*terro value systems they posses; and (3) what they view as priority 
concern by way of the media's agenda-setting function (p. I3)j[ |n 
assisting the Immigrant's -accul turat ion » mibss media assist the host 
?5«culture to make possible that concensU^ and underst;^andlng among the- 
Individual componenjts of the hbs^ soci<^fy which eventually gives »t ^ 
and them the character not merely of a society byt of a^ulturah unit. 
^ A recent study of Korean Immigrants In the Chicago area provides 
an empirical support for this ^pcul turatlon function. of mass media 
jKim,. \577)/ The amount of an^Immlgrant's exposure to American mass 
medla^ to9et^be(r wl th hjs Interpersonal communication^ with Americans, 
was found significantly related to 'the "perceptual dbmp lex I ty"*as ^ 




Figure ()): An Immigrant's Intcfrpersonal CbmmunTcatfon 
Environment and Mass Media Communication 
Environmcnrt In the Hosjt Culture* . ^ 
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4.' • 

«»an^*fc$tcd tn the Inwhgrant.s r-fJn*w j 

. ^ understanding of the American 

friendship pattern. 

; ; Postulate^dh In the acculturation process. 
- ' " * •^^'^a con«u„UatIon -provides Infonnatloa 

. . al^put^the host culture beyond the' Wg^ant's.. 
. '"^•^^"^"^ '°^^^'-C"IturaI environment. ' 

«».«,v.„„s „. ,ccu,t„.a.,on function „f 

^ '-'s-t h,„se.f in ordar .„ functional tb tie 
.«u,tu„«onp„c«,. „„Hn, t.. . 

P ace w... „ „,„ „„,^^^^ an. app;ec,at.-.. „e3,a,es. 
- ^^e.e,o.e. can .„,3t accu.tu.at.on o... as the. are „«.e.t<«. . 

app^Cted. « the W tW. the .«.sa,e, a.e understcC . 
^ — 0"'V .» t.e extent that the ,™.,.a.t a'cCt^ate. 
«<. has .c,„i.ed the c^.ct.on „^ „f .^e host soc.et. 
r «nfh,s point, the ,ra.,t.ona. conceptual Uat.on of the ™ass 

a cause and the ,™,„.anfs acculturation as an effect " " 



^ becomes^ less me^l^qfli]. The whole process of acculturation. 
In relation to m^t^dia co«iunlcatloB. can be compared to. the 
bed whfcb « rjy^r c^Jy» Into the surftc* of th, earth. The channel 
Is formed by \Ke water, but the river banks also control the 
direction and quantity of flow. A system of Interaction is 
establishedjn which cause and effect can no long«r be IsoUtcd- 
stlmt/lC»s and responses are tH|is welded iptq a unit. 
■ A few einpirical^tjidies have demonstrated such Interactive 
nature of the accul turatlon function of mass media, "^agata. (l 969) . 
for example^||TK.nstrafed the differences W mass media behaviors 
among (irst. second, and^third generation Japanese-Americas 
with an Increasing^use of ^erjcan media across, generations. 
Chang (1972) reported some differences; although not significant. 
In mass media' behaviors among three groups of Korean lirnilgrants— 
"cultural assimilation group," "bicultural group," and "nativfstic 
group," distinctive In the patterns of change In cultural values. ^ 

In a cross-»ectlonal analysis of Korean Immigrants and thefr 
mass media behavior (Kim, 1978), an overa4l Increase^of mass /nerfia 
consumption was observed during the Initial ten years of the ' 
acculturation procets. The same developmental 'trend l^ias als<|j^' 

been observed aw»ng other ethnic Immigrants 'including- Nl'ger laps 'aK^ • 

^ . ■. ' 

Mexicans, (Kim. 1979b). Further, the media behavior varied amono 

(/ ' 
Immigrants with different educational backgrounds and English • 

competence.' immigrants with a bi^er level'-ii>Mducatlon dejponst rated 

a higher level of English competency, great^nftotlvatfwK to/ 

to • 



- acculturate, and more ;xposure to «ass media (KFm. 1977) . Simi larly, 
the Korean Immigrant's choice of media and media content was also 
closely related to the overall accylturation 'level / the degree 
of exposure to the information-oriented content of the media ' 
(newspaper and radio-televisFon news) was far more closely related 
. to other Indicators of acculturation ,(infludlng the Immigrant's 
perceptual complexity and Interpersonal relationship for^tfon 
with members of the host sbclety). than the exposurev to overall 
^ raditi and television content^ Aames. Aa}t,^. Jung arid Karanbenick 

(1977) reported a similar finding^^in their study of recent 
Vietnamese immigrants: Ifewspaper reading j,f the Vietnamese 
.Immigrants was a^r3nger f^icator of their English competence 
than their teJL«vIsion viewing. ' 

These empirical findings clearly point to the Interdependency 
of media offeringsSnd the media behaviors of inimigrants. Therefore, 
the accul turatioji function of mass' media should be understood 
Tn an Interactive conceptual framework. - 

» 

< Postulate (2) ^ The acculturation function of n?ass 

media communlcatton Is dependent upon the ' 
, . receptivity of the Immigrant. The Immigrant's 

media receptivity. In turn. Is a function of 
■ his prior accul^tyration. 

■ . \' '". . 

Hiving defined the Interactive rfctu re of ^(^cculturatl 

■ M^- 

function of mass media, it Is fmpor.tant to re-emphasIze that an 



ion 




Immigrant's communication with hi's host cultural environment * 
via mass media Is only a part of the total comraunlcatron process . 
that aa limnlgrant experiences. As discussed earlier", mii^h of 
an liMlgrant's commlinlcatjon-acculturat Ion. occurs In and through 
his direct observation of, and Interpersonal communication with 
people aroun4_hrm In hJs Immediate social-cultural environment.^ 
The; Immigrant's ^irsonal and Interpersonal communication experiences 
provide Mm with more Intense and detailed Influence over hli. 
communication-acculturation process. CotiwuntcatlonJ In the" 
presence of other, people, controls the behaviors of the Immigrant • 
through Its simultaneous feedback proces/es by contr«»l I Ing and 

regulating communication beh|y|oii of an Immigrant; %'rsonal 
and Interpersonal communication presents tht immigrant with 
, detailed information about the comipunicatlon mode of the host 
culture. - « ' . , * . ""^^ 



In this regard, mass media comniuni cat Icn'Js limited In Its 
potential acculturation function. J^e study' of Kor^^n immigrants 
(Kim. 1977) empirically demonstrates the relative Importance of 
the acculturation functioi*-of<Ilss media coninunlcation and 
inte>ifersonal cbmmunlMtion. While the InAlgrant's interpersonal 
communication is ass«lited with his perceptual Teflnement by 



£7 .56 (£< .001), the corelatlon r betweeb mass n^dia exposure 
and perceptual refinement is .38 (£^X .001). . . 
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Postulate (3>,- Relative to perrsonai ^nd Interpersonal ' ^ 
communfcatIon» mass media communication Is 
limited* In Its acculturation function due to 
. Its Inability to dlrectly^regulate the Immigrant's 
- ^ ^ corRmunicatlon behavlo^ [, 

j» ' ; • • ^ • ' . v > 

Whllethe mass media communication ^acks control and regulation of 
an Immigrant's comraMnlcatlon ^havlors. It broadens the scope of"the 
Indlvidiial's unders/fcariding of the host culturei^ (See. Postulate. I.) 
Mass media transmlt\jessages about the Wt culture beyond the limited 
social environment In which an Immigrant carries on his day-to-day 
activities. Also, mass media communication provides the Jj^fbrmatlonal 
basis upon which an Immigrant can act out his own personal and Inter- 
^ personal communication. What one learns from the maVs media ral^ht not^ 
always work In his communication with people around him. Nevertheless, 
the stereotypical understanding of the communication mode of the host 
culture provides some basis upon which he can experlmeat In his own 
communication Interaction. Furthermore, what an Immigrant I &ar??s through 
his Interpersonal communication experiences. In turn, prepares hire to be 
nwrc receptive and apprt^clatl^je of the messages^ mass media. 

Studies of foreign Immigrants (reported earlier) have provided some 
empirical support for the above theoretical Inference (Kim. 1977, I978, 
1979b). In all ethnic groups surveyed, an Immigrant consumption of . 
the host mass<nedla*In^reasps as hik Interpersonal communication with 
members of the host soc^ty Increases on various levels of intimacy. 



In. the tase of 'thfe Korean saniple, the Immigrant's* Interpersonal 

\ . ^ • • . . . r 

cofflmunfcatlon ar)d media behavior Wa§ significantly related V «; .A5 

<..00O. Therefore, It Is postulated that mass media communIcatIoi\ 
and Interpersonal conmunicati'oh are a coinplfcanentary and mutuaiiy 



♦ 



reinforcing Impetus In an Immigrant's acculturation.' 

Postulate (k): Mass media communication and 
/ • , • ■ ... 

•'*^®rpersonal communication are, complementary » 

. : . ^ j 

mutually reinforcing each other's accultura- 

* • ' ' ■ ... \ 

tJon function, ■ ^- ■ 



■ • ■ » 



The complementary Inter-dependeruze between mass media communication 
and Interpefsonal communication should be particularly slgfftflcant 
during the Intlal phase of an Ijjmlgrant's acculturation process. During 
this phase, the Immigrant has not yet developed a^ufflclent communica- 
tion competence to develop satUfa^ctory lnteVpersonal relationships wlth.^ 
members of the host society. Ihe communication experiences In direct 
face-to-face contact wl th members ^f the host society can often be frus- 

i 

trating v>d burdensome. The Immigrant may of|:en feel awkward and out of 
^lace in relating to other peopJe: the direct negative feedback fl^om 
the other person can be too overwhelming to ^experience pleasure fn the' 
Interaction with rji^mbers of the host society. 

; A natural tendency for an I mmlg /ant experiencing such Interpersonal 
dlscoimfort Is to a«#td, when possible, direct pontacts with members of 
the. host society,. Instead, he can resort to mass media as an alterna- 
tlve, pressure7free channel through which he^ can relate to tJje host , 



society. The cpmplementa^ function of mass medla^Wr^efqre, \s 
> con^<!^red more sal lis^t amonft the In^rgi^nts who percet^^^ , - 

lesj^n sat^isfacto^ry in thefr Interpersonal' competence In cpmmuni-. . ( 
eating *wfth members of the host society. This, Inference Is shared by 
• Ryu (197$) who.has studied foreign students' rel lance on mass media 
^'s sources of acculturation. t!^ ' J ' " 

Postulate (5): The acculturation function of mass . 
,^ media communication, complementing that df 

^ personal and interpersonal communication. 

Is particularlyStrong during the initial 
V / phase of acculturation. 

. ' * ■ ■ ■ r . ■ 

Toward a Theory 

• I 

' ■ . ' ' . ( : 

So far, I have made an initial^ attempt to develop a theory of mass \ 
media communication In the acculturation process. In so doing, i have^ 
challenged tl^e traditional 1 Inear assumption which views media communi- 
cation as^a stimulus or cause, and an Immigrant's acculturation as a 
response or effect. Such a linear modely in studying the dynamic, * 
^ Interactive processes of mass media communication an)i acculturation, is 
Incomplete and less than realistic Thus, I have recopceptual ired 
the aiculturation process f^rom an- interactive communication perspective 
and defined the nature of the communication-acculturation process 
through five axioms. on the axioms, I/have prcfposed five 

■ ■ ■ ■■ S--y^ - ' ■ . 
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^^.postuiates. Adc^^t I ona 1 emj^sls' has been placed 'of. the 

cation, ntt In, Isplation but In the xonj^xt of the totaVcoa«,u.Vatfon 
I experiences xjf an fninigrtnt. ^ ■ • 

The process , of conrnunrc^tlon-atculturitlon and thl rolt ^ „,ass.. 
media c«au.unlc;tJon In this process Is a vl^^^^^ 

study because.of Its theoretical ' and social significance. The global, 
Intercultural Interactions Increase dally with the help of n«dem 
cownunfcations technology. As a consequence; x^r need to understand 
how and why ^mass media assist us^ln adapting >o a new cultural system, 
>^d how we can maximize Its potential benefits^ for a smoother transition 
^ ^ from one culture to another, also grows. 

^; The-, fj^e axioms and the five postulates presented In this paper are 

not complete in describing and^explaln'lng the complex process of mass 
, «>mmunlcation and acculturation. I do hppe. however, that^thls paper 
has provided a sound and realistic beginning for the future refinement 
^ of a theory and its empirical verlficatiAjw. 
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to this day. New societal pressures are likely lo cause se me significam 
changes. While rhe opportunity (or public si lioolinj^ well may be ex- 
tended beyond twelfth Kriide. the obligation lor students lobes* hooled 
is not apt to be extended. In fact, if the rva ui reiommenda lions of ibr 
Kettering Commission on the Reform of Secondary Edutation arc 
adopted, the maximum age for com puis;?: v st hooling may !K'dr^>pped 
to i^l. Compulsory education laws will likely sliift tlieir cmpliasis from 
keeping students in school to making sure that public inslitutirms 
that might wisli to exclude certain studenis arc prevented from doing 
so. .School? will iK'comfieMed to act ommodate all who want to !)e edu- 
cated, regrtrdless of age Or circumstances. 

-. When the Children's nefense Fund published Children Out of 
Sc hool in Amrrica in 1971. nearly every state listed a statutory exemp- 
tion from lompulsory attendanie laws for diildren handi( appcd l)y 
ptiysical. m(*iital. or emotional (lisat)iliiics: a liandful disc onra.i;ed or 
excluded married or pregnant studenis; and a do/cn listed "distamc 
from si hfM)!" or "no.ln'gb s< hool in disirit t" as a reason foi ext hid- 
ing < liildren from a publii idutmii^Mi. A bodv of t asc law has grown 
during tlic 197()s gi\ in£; rnairied studenis solid grounds loi clialleng- 
,. ing regulations that ext hide them from a publii educ aiion. The Kdu- 
I cation for All I land iia:i)ped (.'liildren Act (f'ubJii Law 91-1 12). passed 
yih 197.'>, now re(|U!rcs s^ hf)ols to pro\ ide appropriate pr()giams for 
\these children. (See Phi Delta Kappa fasibaik Maitistrcatunty:^: 
nli^ri^i/ii^ Hf'E^ulnr and Sprcial l\duaxtn>n). With the institution's ob- 
llsgation now clear, siatcs are moving to rcmosc c\emptif)ns that-for- 
ineily allowed parents io kccf) bandii appcd (hildreu at home un- 
stVhooled. In view of-thc ( haivgc in law b)r the bandit appcd. thcCihil- 
dr^en > Defen?>e'Fiind's rsiirnaic that there arc one million (iiildrenjx'- 
tuWn the ages 7 and \:: mot attcmling sc hool should be d(nvn when a 
sui^secjuent survey is Kwlucied. But some statistic s. likcibe tuun^bcrf)f 
students prevented froni attending si hool bei ausc of suspension or ex- 
pulsion, have not improvcti, Sui h disiiplinarv actions affect the at- 
lenclance of .^'^o of the student* population in some states and as mnc li 
as 1^% of studenis in imnority grou^js 




>Sles «i School Absentees: Student and Teacher 

poriraii of a chronic student absentee looks something like 
He is mA. a member of a minority group, lives in a poor neigh- 
b<..n.>od with one parent or a guaidian. There are younger. children 
in the family, frequently an infant requiring a babysitter, the child 
stays up late on school nights watching television, comes to school 
without breakfast. He does not speak standard Engli.shand has a poor 
self-concept. He docs not participate in eJttracurricular activities and 
is not singledout by other students for honors (class officer, best dancer, 
sports ieam leader). He has average or better ability but makes poor 
grades. In class he may be disruptive or taciturn. He has been identified 
for remediation in basic skills. He attended sfmmer school where his 
attendance record was even worse. 

Does this mean that all students filling this description will have 
poor attendance records? Of course not. Children arc individuals, n. i 
statistics. Many deserve our admiration for attending schnrrl-rrgtrftirly 
amd succeeding there in spite of great odds against them. For others, all 
they need is only slight provocation to avoid school. 

If the student's mbtivation to attend school 's borderline, any of the 
foHowing absence-prone conditions may be cnt^ugh to keep him out 
on any one occasion: '^Ifs Monday. I need an extra day. It's Friday. I'm 
tired of school. It's raining, too much effort to get to schobl. The bus is 
late, not my fault. It's the dav hrfore or after a holiday, not much go- 
ing on. anyway. It's the first .nice spring day. everyone gets spring 
fever, let's go cruising.." 
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^Another problem with student absenteeifwn is caused by students 
who cut certain classes bur remain on school grounds and are counted 
as present. Some in -school absentees may be physically present in class 
while being runed out to class activity. Others are "hall people' whu 
arrive for roll call and then slip ourfAII rely on social promotion and a 
good attendance record to get through school. 

Some teachers share absentee habits with studenis. especially those 
of high Monday and Friday absenc e rates. Nancy Karweit of j:jhns 
, Hopkins Univ sity says high Monday abseiices air pec uliar to teach- 
ers and high school studcntr, possibly because a dt'sire to extend the 
weekend is mostly an adult behavipr. She also accuses s( hools of rein- 
forcing the pattern of Monday- Friday absences by noi sc heduling spe- 
cial events on these days in aniicipation of .i large number of absenc.'s.- 
This is the time schools ought to s< hedule iissemblies. < ultuial events. 
r>ep rallies, special recognition days, and the besi lunch of the week as 
attendance incentives. 

We have far fewer data about thepaiternsof uadierabsenieeisin re- 
lating lo su^ h fa( tors as age. sex. r;*.:' liiiieof year, level of instru( tion. 
and subjec t area ihan we do for studejiis. In M)7(). 56 <iistri( is in Phil- 
adelphia participated in studies of employee ahseiK rs. IiK reased, ab- 
senteeism aniong all school employees (iiK I udint;^ leachers) was associ- 
ated with these factors: uiban transportaiion. women who take jobs 
for "luxury" money, alcohol and drug use. young liedonisti( tenden- • 
cies. marital and fainilv trouble, i hild ( are problems, cxiended holi- 
days, and lack of interest in job. 

Spe( ifi( factors possibly affecting tea( her attendance identified in 
the same study in( luded: staff morale^ edur atirm program, salary sc ale., 
student attitudes. prr)fessional exper tatioiis and attitu<fesof teachers, 
administrative leadership, working (oiiditions. einoiioiial stress and 
strain, climate and weather, pinsical weakness and r hronir illness, 
and policies foj su^)plemental reinuneraiirJii. 

It was also found that female leac hers had poorer re< r)rds.thau male 
in l)ofh absence-resistant and absence-prone settings. (Among stu- 
dents, girls in most grades have poorer attendance records than boys, 
although tht^^stereotypeof theuuaut is male.) This is corroborated by a 
study of teachers in Newark. New Jersey. Thesainestudv showed white 
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: .eache'rs had .he highes. absence ra.Os (7.1%). followed by black (6.3%) 
and Hispanic .ea.hers(.^3%).Teacherswi.h .eni.re had higher absence 
rales (7.2%) i!>ari uonieniired ^5.1%). ' 

Increased distance fron. school also appeared .o affec. adversely a 
,eacher-s attendance; ,Hs is no. .he case; however, in .iH,se s.^.d.es tha. . 

..xamined .he effeh ol .he child's dis.ance from school on a..endan«:. _ 
. A.-.endance by bused s.iulen.s is as good or be.ier ,han .ha. of THIiSe - 
walking or riding .o school in cars, excep. when other fac.ors come 
in.o plav. (Resls.ance .o desegreg; .ion bi.sing and fear of roobt.y or 
assaul. while wai.ing for buses have been ci.ed by s.uden.s and par- 

I? would IH- inappropria.e .o draw .oo many conclusions from .his 
V sca.Leredda.aon.eachers.Insomecaseseven.heindica.ors<.fabsence-^^ 
\ prone s.uden.s shotdd be reexamined under be..er anmo^md..u«ng 
\broader geographic samples. Th_3^m^-du^^f7'"'''^•'''"''' ""I 
Vms abou. dujriy.^^ '""^ popida.ions may be s.ar.- 

Wt'cnm-fbT^^ihers concerned abou. .he problem. Cer.a.nly .he ..i- 
forma.ion ough. no. be used .o s.ereo.ype grot.ps of s.uden.s or .each- 
ers because of .heir sex. race, or family life. 
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Questions Raised by the Atlendance Problem 

D o teachers abuse their sick leave privileges? Most probably abuse 
them a little,andafewabusethem aJloL,Bunheway in which adminis- 
trative policies contribute to'atuse is unclear. A study of 12 school 
disuiclsjji^NasSau'County, New York, show'pd tr<it teacher absences 
—were 20% higher in the six districts limiting isick leave to a specified 
number of days. Staff may have the attitude ckat they should use all 
days coming to them. When the number of sickkavc days is not specie 
fied, those on their honor to use only the days they need may be dis- 
couraged from taking extra days because they krc unsure of the ac- 
ceptable limit.. Other schools have arrived at different conclusions 
from, studying teacher absence patterns. r 

A 1970 study in the Philadelphia area involved 56 districts with 
12.000 teachers oh the payroll. The district reported 71.000 absences 
per year. About 2,000 absences were covered by School staff., leaving 
69.000 substitute d^ys to pay. With substitutcpay at a modest J29.87 a 
day. this added approximately $2 miljion to the school budgets in 
all the districts combined. The study found that the 1 1 districts whose 
sick leave benefits matched the minimum al lowed by ti>estate { 1 Odays) 
had the lowest rate of teacher absence. Teachers whose unions had 
bargained for additional, days or who were grantcdfonore days at the 
discretion of JorM school boards had higher rates. The study also 
found xhai rates i^ere higher iri<schools requiring proof of all illness 
and in which an answering service had been set up to report absences 
for the day. Absences were lower in distriOs'Jlhere teachers were ac- 



countable personally only .o .he principal when al^-- Whi^ i. 
„WI he nrematiire to draw conclusions from isolated studies. 

and for.ali.d reporting pro^^^^^^^^^ 
not necessarily inducements to teachers to improve attendance. lak 
n e one.needs for illness or other necessary leave wi cu 
rigid limits seeins to work for students and teachers alik. .hen they 
know they are directly accountable for their tune. 

XwS New Jersey, is anoth,r school syst.n j 
•. L-number of reported illnesses amons teachers. In the hit 19r,0s 
: L iH Tte cL.s called in sick from 9% to 12% of the tinu-. in 
contralto he 2% to 4% reported in the private business sector. Lach 
Teh 1- allowed tip .0.15 days sick leave a year. In a st...ec,t.e 
nhn to reduce absences, it was found that slu.r.-terni abse.u es ^^ cr tin 
Easiest to '"rb and were therefore implicated as tb- nu.st fiec.tient kind 

tew York Citv schools" report double the .ni.nl,er of student and 
u-icber absentees experienced in the average scho.,1. The ntv lau.u he 
. e" ear campaign beginning in the V---'- 
. eacherlbsences and their c.sts. The syste.n was 
day for stibstitutes. who. although they were .u,t 

z:^^^^^^^-^''^-"^'^' ":',r: 

a„d .heir be,„.Ii.. cln,.m„(c.J/[V» h,. ;,!»». ™ Ml r,™ 

r^,..i^d iiul ihc sclioc) s writ* Mv H) sa\f hall iiu 

X -Bul" ,.«h.-, n, ca,!, «h...l. I'a,. -r plan ... r.,1... ; 
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^bui-ihey blame stress-producing working conditions rather than per- 
sonal ah.\se of leave policies. In Chicago, 5,000 members of the local 
teachers union responded to a survey of job related stress conducted 
by the RMC Research Corporation (November, 1977). Over half re- 
ported experiencing physical illness as a result of stress in their jobs. 

/and about one-fourth said their jobs had caused some form of mental 

/ ar.xiety. 

Soon after the r^^^ilts of the survey were released. Chicago Union 
Teacher reported, "This survey probably constitutes the largest study 
of job stress for a single group evcr.conc!uctcd in this country. The fact 
that there was such an overwhelming response to the survey indicates 
that the magnitude of the problem is much greater than even thusc that 
had initiated the sur\'ey had suppv)5c(l." 

Teachers reported experiences of physical assault, confrorrjtiohs 
with colleagues and administrators, horrendous working cone!, vions. 
and various stress-related physical illnesses .such as colitis, hyperten- 
sion, sleeplessness, and ulcers. The'peiccption of on-the-job stress was 
similar.regardless of the teacher's race. sex. or subject taught. 

Of 36 factors that could potentially cause stress, teachers listed 
these as moststressfiil: involuntary transfer (frequently associated with 
desegregation programs),. managing disruptive children, notification 
of unsatisfactory performance, threats of personal injury, and over- 
crowded classrooms. Least stressful of all tlie events named were: tak- 
ing additional course work for promotion, talking to parents alxuit 
their children's problems, dealing with students whose primary lan- 
guage is not English, teacher- parent conferences, and volimtafv trans- 
fer. 

. Many wish these stress factors could fx* reversed. Ff teachers niMst 
live with a certain amount of stress, better that it be directed toward stu- 
dent achievement and parent participation than physical safety md 
job security. Stress as a positive inciicator is assoc iated with concern; 
therefore, it is seen'^s a productive kind of stress. Unfortmiately. when 
a teacher is literally or figumtively *\mcler the knife." sur. i'al comes 
first. 

If inservice training could heipstress-vulnerableteachersrope with 
the conditions that precipitate their stress, attendance rates might im- 
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Drove A different method of attack would be for schools toxeduce the 
St °els P'cSucing conditions identified by teachers m the Chicago 

tS a1 frequently the case with student at.end,nce proble^^s the 

LfuLnthatfitcoJesto^indisapla.. 

e,viron.ent.I.isapp^ch.e.^ 

less expensive, in a word, easier, as wc bi.u 

Sa„ge^.udem tehavlor. .hi. i. oi.en easier »,d ,ha„ dom-. . 
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Sjiould C6inpuIsory Attendance Laws^Be Repealed? 

X.n Kaihermg government data for this fastback. a staff person at the 
,^U.S. Department df Labor supplied n'le with this useful distinction: 
*'ScnooIing is ah industry^ education a process." The govewinient's 
statistics on studenf and teacher attendance deal with scbooling as an 
industry. .So do a shue's compulsory school attendance Iaw« They re . 
quire a student's f^resence; they do not require oV guarantee that he 
learn or be taugh.t anything. Attehdance laws make public schools the 
• custodians of xjur children; not necessarily places to'teach the right 
thing at the right time to fulfill each child's needs. Compulsory atten- 
dance laws keep the industry of schooling goihg. Competency and edu- 
cational accountaBility are process issues quite-distinct from daily at- 
tendance. These two aspects of scliool are linked by the assumption 
tha: students cannot benefit fropi what public schoolsjiave to offer 
unless they are there, mosf of the time. 

^<5^Mdny people think it's time.lhis situation chafvged! If there is any- 
thing compulsory about uhool. say critics of curr^ht laws, it ought to 
be. that public institutions N- required to prcjvide free learning oppor- 
tunities for citizens of all ages, when and where those citizens can best 
utilize them. As for the students, they should be free to comO and go.^ 
Perhaps not in the very early years, but certainly by adolescence people 
ought to-be able to choose whether or not they want toattend school. If 
a 14-year-old does not take advantage of his right to a free public edu- 
cation, he should not be put in jail (the statutory penalty in every state, 
but New York). Counseling and alternative work-study programs 
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ouKht to be- available to st t.dcn.s wl,o wish to leave srlu.ol-no. pr.so.^ 
plisbin^ a studc-nt for ..... wan.i..R to take- adva..agc- of b.s or b. 

dKht to a [r«. ptiblic cdttc ation is r.n.Kbly, a.u.logot.s to .u.bb...« a 
c itizca for not voting or no. applying for soc .al ' ^ 

Tin- c-xcfssivf pf.u.lty for no.uUU-.ula'.Kc- .s o.,ly on. aspc. t of c 
,,ws b..ing c,..estion.d by rna..y. Tb. laws. wh.U- tin.- arc- ..n lu 
books in-fvery state-, arc diffic.lt a.ul c-xpa,s.v.- to c-. fo.cc. Ma.n 
sd ol officiJs ig.,ort. the... faili.,g ... report rhro.uc .ruann . 
Otbers. ..pbold the laws scU-. .ivcly. (A disp.opo...o.u.t.. .....nb 

minority rbil :lren art- sttspfuk-dor i.uara-.a.c-d for .r,....u> .) A b.d 

critic ism of .he slatt.s qt.o is .bat co..di.i...,s giving r.s. ... . o.up..ls. .> 

U.fndana- laws maynolongc.rc.xis.rrhc.s....U-n.p..pula....n today,. 

clif[.r.nt fro.r. that of a c e.ut.ry ago. Cbildr.-n .ua.t.rc- a. a y......gc-r age 

and thanks to TV, are more worldly. They are also .r,ore qt.est.o.ung 
of autho:!;; (both .heir paren.s" and .he sc.u.ors) and more cogn..ant . 
. ,ha. -tbev d,. .ft., shed their rights a. .bc,sc b..olbo..se d...... 

. Spec iai pr..ble.r,s are. rea.ed l.y lo. al a..enda,ue pob. .c's .ha. apply 
... s. .de.us pas. the .ru.xi.nt.m age f..r e...up..lso.y s, lu.ol.ng a.,d .b..se 
:;;.:.18h!.ve reached .beirlegalage..f.nai..ri.y.(:.n.rtsca..M^ 

.T-vear-old U. attend s. b..ol. b... s. lu.ol ad..un.s..at.v.- p..l.. ns cm 
: the st...lent to be pr.-sen. a eer.ai., nmuber of days .n order ... re- 

, , .ve ;...rse crc.li. or g.ad..a.e. (..hers wb.. a.e less ^^' ^^^^^^^ 
si,nply that if st..clents a,.d their pare.m .gno.e .b.- law .be., hk. 1 
hibiti.,'n. it ....gb. ... l.e re,H-aled-g.....l. l.a.1. ^ 

As it n..w s.a..ds. pare.us bear .be p...nary respons.l. l..> Una 
•ancy. Thev are subje. . ... .ri.ni.ud p-osn ...i..., .f .bey keep a .b. d 

home or are,. f.....ul to be "in . on.,..l- of .be trt.a,... I'aren.s nu. be 

S ( are, or i.npris..n«i (ev.-n .n..re rare, if i. .s f,.u...l -bey . au.sc- be 
. HUl o break the law. B... n.a.n pa, ents have n.. ...ne .nfh.enc c 

ge in., a ;hilcl .o sclu.ol than .be s.bool has in keep.ng lu... ... b . 

I ... H pnre,..s do n... know al.....t .h.- .r..an. bebav.or. or .f lu, 

;nul fail to correct it. .b.:y .ell the curt the .rt.a... . b.lc .s .. c or- 

; Mt" or "i., .u-ed of s..pe. visi..n.- The . l.Ul . an .ben be tr.ed as a 
ivenile de.inc,..e.U. The dis.in. ti..., as ... wbe.ber .he pare.us c., 
' bild is in viola.io,v..f .be law is usually .nade on .he l.as.s .. .lu . 
driUlCgc-. ir he is young, c bronicVJ.^n. y is presu.ue.l ... ar.se fr..n, 



parent!^' anions. When children are'older. ihc choice is presumed iheir 
own. ■ 

What schools and courts do to satisfy roinpulsory attendanc c laws 
depends on where a person hves and, to some extent, the financ iai re- 
, sources of ihe school. A recent report, "Truanc y in the VVis( (msin Pid)- 
li(' Schools." observes that. "Siatulory procrd^ires for dealitig with 
truancy are not bein,^ observed bv manv Wisconsin sc hool disiric ts '* 
At ;en(|ance officers there are supposed to visit ilu* liomes of reported 
truants, but it is less expensive to send postcards. While parents are 
liabl^ for these truants, district attorneys are,iniwillin,i< to prosrc me 
the parents. Instead* die child is usually placed under supervision ui 
his own home. Other procedural options iud ude ( ()unselin,i; ;)r place- 
ment in a foster home. Seldom are cases rveh referred to juvenile (ourl 
in Wisconsin because the courts havO n()effe( live way of dealing with 
truancy; 

In Stork County, Ohio, mass hearings of truancy cases with as 
many as 150 children and their parents are brought before the ju- 
venile court at once. Those who admit to < liarges are fined. Hiose 
denying are granted separate hearings. This process saves < oini < osis 
but moves even furihcTaway.from examining indivichial piolilemsand 
remedies. 

In New York Caiy.The s( hools are recjuiied to notify [)arenis of sus- 
pected truancy by mail* folio wedup with a telephone (all. Continual 
iruancy problems are supposed to l)e refeired to the Bureau of Atten- 
dance, but the Public Education Agenevs a (onsinner and student ad- 
vocacy organization in the ( iiy. < laims im% of habitual iru;mis are 
.never referred. Of tlio'se who are. it is (luesiionable how matiy are 
found. In New York Clity and other systems wliere moiiev rs in short 
sui)j)ly» so are attendance offi( ers: 

John Splaine» a resean her in Maryland, hasadiffereni worryaboui 
ccmipulsory ;jtendan(e laws. Ovenhe five-year period from 1970 to 
1974, 300 juveniles werecommitied to penal insiiiuiicmsfor the "( rime** 
of tru:mcy.in this state. During the same fiine. nearly .S.OOO others wrre 
committer! to institutions as triuinis "in need of snpervisifm.**^Even 
one child treated this way would be one too many, in Splaine s view. 
He c(msiders it inhmnane and imprudent i/j'^harceraie peopleTor 



„„. .;.kin^ a<lv;m;;.K<' of wl'n. is . iKlxfully .lu'irs." Sph.mV .s o,,,. 
wl,„ w,„>l<l .•x<l..„.K<' n;nt,ul.snn^ scho,,!,,,!- for n>,nl,uhmy nlun,-, 
tm„ Splai,,<.s;,vs/' l l,rsL>.rsl,o,.l<ll.<'<<.n.I>''ll'''l'oi>>ovi<i<'fi<ri'''''- 
li,v.<l,.< a.i<m f... <HU < i.i/.'ns, ..'Kur.ll. ss ,,f .K<^ l.v usi,,K il,< < o.,s,<U 

cal.lc savi„KS as a rrsull of ihr <l<'l<'lion of <omi.nls,„v a..<„<la... <• 
'l;,ws (:,,,,s,.<iu<n.lv.w< <<...l<lim.vi<l< fr<< <<lu<a.i<.„foi ll.os< wl.<..fo, 
,„„. ,ras..„ .., a„..il,<r, <1<. ,.o. avail ilu.ns. lvs „l <<l,.<a.,o,.al oi.po,- 
,„„i,i,.s at a y„.„.K aK^. Tlu s. ,„nsyn^ wo..l<l !.<• al.l.' to ,rs,>,„. tl.,.,. 
.■,l„(ali(.„ with clii;„ilv, whidi is ,ic,t |.,rsc ntlv case . 

Splainc is in i;..<.<l ...inpanx . l l,.' National Cominissi..,, thr R<- 
f„r,„ ..f .S< < <.n<la, v K<l..< ation. f..,ul«l l.v H"' K. lt. rinK r<...n.lalioli i,i 
|<)7.S rao,„„u i»l<'<l, " TIk' fo„.,al s, l,....l-l<'avi..K a^.' sl,„„l<l !.<• 
,lr<)|.p<'4 Ki 11. Oilu'i p,<.sra,..s sl,„„l,l a<< <m,i.,o<lat<' ll.os.' wl,.. w.sl, 
to l<.av<. s, h<K,l, ami .'"U'l-'V""''" I;'^^'* '''-''^^ 
th<-j<.l.'t,ai„inK in fnlMin"' s.'i vi... ai,<l w.„k." I„ a s.paraf ,<•<„,„- 
„„.„<latio",lh< <<.,„',uissi<.„ sai.l,' rh<'(;o„K,rss,.fll,<'l'...l<.lSlat<'s, 
in ,<.„ju,ution,Vitl, siaf l.Kislat.„<-s, sl„„.l<l -na. . l<;.U"sla..o„ tl,al 
wilj .•„ti.l<' <';«^1. < iti/<'n lo I 1 >fa.s of „.iti<.n-f.<r ,.,h„a,.on l.<'v<.,uf 
ki„<l<',i;a, t.'ii, o„lv .'iKhl of will. 1, wonl.l I..' < <.„ip.ilsoi v.. 1 lu: irma,n- 
i„K six vars sh„„l<l !,<• availal.l.' for ,.sr l,v any..,,.' at a„y s,aK<' ..f Ins 
"lif,. c:(.,iuv<ssi(.,,ali..v..lv<',n<',uis<'ss<r.iialt(.ass,i,r<'<inala<<<'ss,„a„ 

ai;i'<)f iiitcistatc tiioliilily- 

Fv„ dissenters to the commissit.n's prevaili.ii? view <liil not deny 
the efficacy a[ lowering the compulsory age if alternativeeducational 
a. tivitiesare assi.red. One .lissenter. John A. Stanavage, wrote: " That 
the cnnpulsorv asp.rts of s, hool atfn.lan. r an.l other s, hool regnla- 
tions are in. <.,npatil.le xd.h a ineaningft.l a.lol.'s. m. e f.ir n.any of onr 
yot.ng peoph' is not to he .lenie.l, Atte.ni.tlng to keep these young 
people within the ...nfines of the school an.l apart fro„xa<h.Il sonety 
has pmve<l to hee„„nterpro<h.< tlve. Thus, te.h.eing the.s. hool leaving 
age to I I niighl hf therapeutic. 
- ■ "However, unless . ..n.ern is taken to pn.vl.le ihos,. early school 
leavers with alternative forms of <<lu<atlon an.l a!.|.ropr.ate ....ins. l-' 
ing once having left schoo'. all we shall he .loing is .o .loom then, to... 
economic a.i.l e.h,cati.,nal inferiority. I.ow-or.ler work in rtur culture 
is not stimulating, not educative in itself. Untraine.l youth fares .11 on 
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jhe job miirkcuoday. Simply adclingio thai [km)I uillfxarcrbaicraihcr 
ihan amclioralc the siniaiion." ' . 

.. Auihor/cducaior Pamela Ncal of Arizona hiaiiics schools wlicii 
aucndancc falls off. She says. *'\VouIiIirt it be lutv to ihiiik thai ucas 
eduraiors could make (•(lucaiioii so aiirac liyc lo ilu- ybimgfr cliilii fjiai 
compulsory education laws would be unnrccvssary? I feel btnausc sec- 
ondary education is not compulsory in Arizona, we as e(Iu(ator^ are 
even more accountable for the quality of our e(Iu(aiion. If we see we 
are losing students, we'know wv must take a c loser look at oin pro- 
grams and s(r where we are failing io piovide for their v.eds. ' 
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Are Schools Partly To Blame for Truancy? 

TL hc National Association of Secondary School Principals has iden- 
tified these factors as contributing to student truanc>': family .nititudes. 
social forces^ peer pressure/ economic circumstances (need to'work). 
hom^-school relationship, school si/c. student age, and nealth. Added 
to this stock list are sonfe new causes of uncxcused absence: winter 
vacations, erosion of parental co'.trol. economic affluence. novetUfo- 
-styles. and breakdown in enforcement of attendance law.s. Of this long 
list, schools can readily change and control only three factors: the 
home-school relationship, school size: :tnd the breakdown in-the en- 
forcement of attendance laws. We have already discussed the need to 
either enforce existing attendance laws or change them, Let's now con- 
sider the role of school si/e andjhe homcvschool relationship in un- 
authorized absences. 

There is a small body of research relating lo absences and the si/c 
of schdols and school systems. It is interesting but not conclusive. 
Oliver R. Gibson, in a research paper tilled "Absence. Legitimacy and 
System Size." shows evidence that tlie relationship of sch(X)I size to at- 
tendance is curvilinear. His study of schools in the Cliicago area found 
both the very small and very large school systems to have better at- 
tendance rates than medium to largt^ ones, each for different reasons. 
When schools are very small, absences are highly visible, he rea^ 
sons. When a student is absent, it is noticed. Also, a high level ot 
friendship and loyalty can keep .school-causi'd absences low. These ef- 
fects decrease as the size of the system increases, unill a high degjee of , 



formality arid rrianagemetit efficiency takes over in very large systems, 
again deprerising absences. What Gibson is observing in his formal re- 
search sounds like growing pains. Schools that have grown^^r consoli- 
dated may be making a mistake to rely on old informal means of keep- 
ing traciC of attendance. Ins'tead they need to change to highly struc- 
tured sysjiems for the sake oC efficienc>'. Bui where is the magic turning 
point when informal and friendly becomes slipshod-and ineffective? 

A study by John S. Wright of all schools in Virginia has somewhat 
different conclusions. He found absences to bv linear; the bigger the 
school and the more urban the setting, the' wor.;e ^he attendance rates. 
Now maybe there aren't any schools in Virginia large enough to fil^ 
Gibson's formula for belter attendance figures assf)ciaied with the 
formal management system of a large school. If there are maybe they 
haven't instituted efficient management systems. Wright also found 
that lowered teacher-pupil ratios had a slight positive effect on atten- 
dance. an4 that attendance was negatively related to the number of 
elective .subjects offered i ' secondary schools. 

Large and formalized schools may Ix* effic ieul from a maiiagement 
viewpoint, but they are also impersonal and fFequeiitly ina( ( essible to 
parents and students. As schools and s( hool systems grow, they tend to 
IxToii'ie less responsive to their clients — the students and their families. 
This contributes to the third absence fac tor that sc hools can control — 
home-school relations. When schf)ol miils are kept small andmauage- 
able and maintain an atmosphere of opemiess to parents and ( iiizeus, 
friction is reduced, cooperation Viihaut ed. At the National C.'onnniiiee 
for Citizens in Education (wheVe theiuithor is employed), we receive 
many letters from parents c]uestioning loc al atterulanccpolic ies. Some 
point o'ui the i I logic of suspending a c hilrl for truancy. Others hiive 
"excused" their own children to attend a l-H meeting or go on a family 
outing only to fine! when the child returned to s( h(>ol his gracl'*s were 
lowered, he was sent to detention, or threatened with suspension. 

There ?s sue h a wide variance in the enforc cmeni of sc hool atten- 
dance polic ies that parents are often surprised or angry when they dis- 
cover the broad discretion school boards and building i^inc ipals have 
losrt rules and punish violators. Like ihe.earlier ex:im|)1eof the opera 
singer's sc)n, some. sc hools will go along with most dec isions a famiJy 



makes. I'o lake a child bui of school for a particular purpose. Others are 
in constant conflict with parents overjhe parameters of legal and il- 
legal absences. Parents argue wilh some sense that a family trip to a 
museum or early dismissal for a meeting is as legitimate as school foot- 
ball practice or the art class's day-long field trip. 
. When schools fail to notify parents at the bt»ginningof theyearof 
guidelines for absences and the consequences of abusing them, fami- 
lies are rightfully incenserfVhen children are penalized. An even better 
approach to improving home-school relations - over the issue of 
attendance is to involve parents and maturestudents in setting policies 
the school and community can live with. If and when a consensus is 
reached, citizens and students will take more seriously their responsi- 
bilities to uphold attendance rules. . 

Student attendance is often reflective qf school programs and the 
classroom learning environment. Does the way in which the teacher 
teaches afftct student attendance? Without any fcscasch data, most 
adults would answer /"Yes. this is true 'regardless of'the age of the 
child. R is probably fair to say that students who arc well satisfied 
with a teacher's style and personality don't mind going to school. Re- 
peated claims of stomachaches and vague illnesses by even^yourig chil; 
dren who have previously made a good adjustment to school can signal 
a problem with an individual teacher. The teacher may be too strict, 
unfair, unprepared for class, bored with^*hc class material, or dis- 
tracted by personal problems. If te^^chers themselves are absent fre- 
quently, studehts may follow their lead. This has been substantiated by 
a study of five pilot schools conducted by the national parentrtcacher 
association. 

Research into the area of teaching styles that are best accepted by 
children, with high attendance as an indicator of satisfaction, is en- 
lightening. Margaret Needels, in a paper presented at the 1975 Annual 
Meetinfe^of the American Educational Research Association, sum- 
ma rizeSThe research done in 108 first-j:.rade and 58 third-grade class- 
rooms in several states by the Stanford Research Institute as part of a 
federally funded Follow through program. The study tested the hy- 
pothesis that even very young children have the power to decide 
whether or not they will attend school. The prevailing view has been 



lhai older children have more auionomy in making decisions about 
school aiteniiance. Here are some of her observaiions aboui classroom 
reaching siyles and iheir correlation with attendance. 

Providing children with individual attention appears to bean im- 
portant factor in student attendance, particularly one child with a 
icacher or aide in personalized reading instruction. In classrooms 
where the teacher or the aide xvas occupied l)y aciiyities that did not in- 
• elude children, such as grading papers, preparing assignmenis. or 
cleaning up. there was a higher rate of absences. 

Attendance was higher in classrooms where children were allowed 
: more inderx-ndence. Third-grade classrooms where (hildren asked 
questrdns and where adult.s were responsive' to the (hildren showed 
lower absences. In third-grade classrooms where adults asked ( hildren 
pperfcended questrons. attendance was even higher, 

K;^[bsehces were higher in classrooms where children were not inter- 
acting but were listeningtoori^bsefvingadults. Adult punishment 6(. 
children had iTie highest correlation with abseiucs. 

The classes at the Far West Lalxiiaioiy aiid the [University of Ari- 
zona thai used a wide xariety of ed'.icational a( tiviiies and materials 
and where children exhibited indepeiuleiu behavior had the lowest 
absence rates. 

A study by Rudolph H. :Moos ;ind Bernii e .S,. Moos in ihv Journal 
of Educational Psychology 70 ( 1978) compared the a( hievement levels 
and absences among 19 classrooms at a single high s( hool. MostMu- 
dents were enrolled in a college preparatory ( cnirse. Subjects covered 
math, foreign langtiiages. biology. Knglish. and bookkeeping. This 
study did not rely on classroom observation as the .Stanford study had, 
but it asked students and teachers to complete a •*C:iassioom F.nviron- 
ment S(ale" measuring their per(eption of invoIv(«nieni. affiliation, 
teacher support, task orientation, competition, organization, lea( her 
control, innovations, and clarity of rules, These are some of the find- 
ings. (While the correlations. are cU'ar. the resear( hers caution against 
assuming cause and effect.) 

Average class grades-and student abseiucs are related to c lassroom 
climate. 7h classrooms where teachers gave higher axciage grades, 
teachers and students saw th^ environment as high in inxolvemetit and 



low in t.ach.r control: Classes with higher absenteeism were seen as 
lil in .-ompetition and teacher co.nrc.l and low -n teacher st.pport^ 
NcfdlLenc^ were fot.mi i.v either grades ... al.sen.ee.sm anv.ng 
rl i^rs of different subject matter. . , 

" .third study, conducted ■ .t the Career Stt.dy Center (CSC), an al- 
iernat e public hi.gh .chool ir St. Patd. Minnesota 
nnd teachers were interviewed. The stt.dy concluded Students f t 
CSC significantly .different and better than prevn.t.sly attended 
there is more freedom and closer relationsh.ps w.th teachers, 
basic skills, attendance. Hnd 
These findings are nothing new. As early as 1 J-B. «..ar s 
chs^c study of school attendance as a factor in sch..ol progress „b- 
d. - Attlndance of .tndents in ho.nerooms where ^^'^ ^^^^^^^T:;;;;^ 
.ntere.sted and concerned With their students ---./^ " 
Ltter than homerooms wher. the teachers were not. Nearly .0 y . r 
.rattr I ewis Kohler. speaking to the American Assoc.aru.n c.t School 
' A iminfstrators. refraled Ziegler's findings: "Absentee.sn. has been 
^.'^gni^ed in many instances to be a symptom of poor superv.s.on. 
rnXm^ent. and adnunistrati.n. leading to low nu.rale. .ard.ness 

- rnferioHraching. poor student, achievement, a.ul excessive school 

terminytion." _ can adversely affect student 

If theteachmgstyleofa.suigli tiainiri. . • 

iwirtl-\v nn ne article for the uetroii i\eu^, it . ^.j u 

a f ormer'teacher. posed as a high school -f^^l^^^^^^"^^ 
S Lol in order to witness firsthand the fractured and fearful Uve o 
.eThers in Detroit's secondary schools. Teachers were portrayed as 
■ "Sng their door a.gainst intruders, carrying weapo.js for protect.on. 

- ' 7.n imurihg on their fear of truant students and then planned dc^ 

:::e aT.mst assault. In Dayton. Ohio, teachers recently have won 
xtra sick leave days to recover from an injury infhcted by stude s. Im 
pro ing attendance when an atmosphere of v.olence preva.ls .n a 
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- school is contingent u).on eliminating the root rause. This is a task 
that calls for total community action and is not likely to U* corrected 
by simply improving adnriinistrative procedures for recording and de- 
tecting truancy. 

When teacher morale is low I>ecause of a breakdown in coniraci. 
negotiatioi.s or when a strike seems imminen: leaciiers' iiiienclance 
plummets. So does the studniis*. A school Ixjard uiember in Willing- 
boro, Pennsylvania, claimsa four-week strike in NovemIxT in her dis- 
trict. affected student and teacher attendance for the rest of the year, hi 
Boston, student attendance ranged between and 10% during ihv 
week of a teachers' strike even though schools were officially ojien. 
This is a knotty problem foi which I can't offer any solutions lure, 
except to make the point thai a student's motivation and attendance 
can suffer when a teacher^ dcK's. ^ • . 

When absences are caused by a student's personal problems 'in 
school or home,* individual attention is especially iniporiani. A 
suidetit of normal or above-average intelligence whose school per-, 
-forhiance and attendilnce r?ues suddenly fall may he having a problem ' 
at home. It may Ik* related to poverty, illness, or the parents' divorce. 
If the child does not have warm ( lothing lo wvar to sc(iool. is kepi^'.t 
home to babysit, is put to work, or is ( aring for a sick parent or sibling 
while adult family members work, these simaiions are relatively easy 
to identify and the school can take some action. Referral to soti^al ser- 
vice and. welfare agencies may help < hildren in digible families. In 
m^iny rural and inner-( ity schools, the main work of the school VTA 
is providing w:«rm c lothing for students so thry ran attend school. 

When truancy stems from the indifferent attitude of students or 
parents toward school! the problem iv more diffic ull to pin dov. n or 
solve. How do you get stude^its to attend school if they and (heir pnr- 
ems don't think it is important? Some youth, espec ially nu'nority stu- 
detits in urban schools, are discouraged by returning graduates who 
tell them their high school diploma will c)nly helf) them landa jobasa 
dishwasher. If schools are not prejiaring sfudenls for independence 
in adult life, they should undertake a serious assessment of thcwr pro- 
grams and standards. A renewed foe us on < areer edut alion is one way 
schools are re.S|K)nding that could h.ive positive effeds on attendance. 
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' Programs To Reduce Absenteeism 

There are roughly as many programs to reduce high absences as 
.L a^e schPols th- are plagued with problem But some schcx.. 
campaigns are more successful tlian others. When -^Pols emba k on 
an absemee reduction program, they eifher try tp ^^^^^ 
tution or the studrnts. Really comprehensive programs attack both 
ends of the problem at once. Dealing with sweepmg mst.tut.onal re- 
form i beyond the scope of this brief tteatment of the issue. Programs 
r^t^l^changing the students' behavior "-ally invoWe thre. ap^^ 
proaches: reward, punishment, or counsehng students ^e.r ,^a 
^Tiis Rewards may be material-candy, money, prues; or soc.al-class 
or!ndividual praise and recognition, exemption from exams, soc.^ 
" motion, or' improved grades. Punishments include automa 
■Lde reduction, detention, nonpromot.on. suspension, or legal ac . 

against student or parents. Counseling may take place md.- 
Tdual^or in groups, stressing the importance of good attendance 

ior achievement and for landing and keepmg a job. 

Following are descriptions of programs and pohc.es adapted by 

schools to improve attendance. 

. Savannah. Georgia. High School. Developed by school principal, in- 
corporating some new -districtwide polices. 

impravem^t Quotient: 22% first year, additional 10% to 20% second 
vearrfrom 86% to- 92% attendance. n 
1. To deter tard^e^s, followinga 10-minute grace period during 
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homeroom, siudenis are noi permiiied lo enier school withour 
parental accom pan i men I." 

2. Siudcnis who accumulaic more than 10 imcxcuscd absences 
in any given quarter receive no academic credit. 

3. The homeroom with the highest ADA is privileged with a spe- 
cial ffeld iripj c 

4. Special activities are planned on Mondays and Fridays sine r 
these days were ideniifiedas having a high rare of absence. 

5. The quarter system has been adopted. No.nrescric led eleciives 
. : are open to enrollmeni from all grades. Twelve-week courses 

replace year-long courses. 

6. Certificaies of recogniiion are presented by ibe board of edu- 
cation ro the high school, middle school, and elementary 
school with the highest attendance rate'^and most improved 
rate during each atteuJance jieriod. 

7. All truancy cases are. referred to visiting teachers for court ac- 
tion where necessary. 

8. Students Ifi years of age who are cons! .tently ii^^sent are noti- 
fied by registered. mail that they will be withdrawn after five 
calendar days if regular attendance is not established. 

9. Alternative programs are offereil to stuilents with low self- 
coiu ejjts and aitendance-fiVoblems: for exa^nple. Cfi(:r(liuated 
vocational and academic educational [jrogranis. Opporiu'ni- 
ties are provided for students to enr* . II in vocational and tecb- - 
nical programs. 

10. Homermm teachers are continually ret pies ted to encourage 
student ^ittendance. 

1 1. Motivational posters, a graph of attendantr. and certificates 
of recognition for attendance are displaved throughout the 
school. ♦ 

12. Periociically. motivational anntunuenieuts are made on the 
intercom (luring liymeroom and in student fiublicaiitins. 

13. Momeroohi teachers are retjuesietl to teleplione the parents 
of daily absentees and record the stated reasons for absences 

*^on attendance cards that are reviewed by assistant princfpals. 
\4. The pupil/teacher ratio has been reiluced. i 



,5 T^cheradvisongro«pshaveb..enformedtoe,.ablish^ _ 
communication among adn^inis.ra.ors. u-achers. and stu ^ 

denis. ^ ^ pnihraccs the school 

16- An administrative organuation that enihracts 

within a. chool concept has been deuloped. . 

Approved by. school PTSA. i : 
^ -nit firo vear Non-illnas 'absences reduced 

improvem^t Q:^oUent: oO% f.rst >ear N ,9%, he year 

40% (less than 4.5% pn.the average as compared « 

Studlms are allov .d' 12 days ot absence jx-r semester for ill, 
. ' n«?"ofessional appointments, or s-rious V^^^^f^^ . 
y . Uv problems ( it is made clear to students that thc^ re no - 
,hori.ed days of absence but are only to be used fo. .llncssand 

emergencies).. _ j ^e.^ester can jeCpardi/e a 
2. Thirteen ortno eateenc^ dun g ,^„3,s 
student's enrollment status, tiems ta . . , 
one absence; Parems ^e notified.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

9' /Vftpr the fourth, eighth, ana 
' ^-^Jl^^Ta form .dicing al^.^^^^ 

L^lfth ateences. Personal school cont.n "'^ 
eighth absence. Parent conference encouraged at tins po.nt. 

' . . ^ „„.„iv,. effort of lotal police department 
.Alexandria. Virginia. CooperatiM I lion 

and rity school administration. 

Qt.o...<: 35% i„prove„,^ n«. rear in secondary 
schools. -^^^^'^^^^^^ f.e,-.-nting shopping 
directly to their schools. During the f.rs. month of. tb. pro 



. gram, officers returned an average of ihrce truants a cfciy, 
mosily first-tinie offenders. 

2. After the third violation by a student, case is examined and 
charges filed against student and parent. (Not only did 
truancy decrease, but number of local juveniles. arrested for ' 
bufglary decreasecP^uring the period. There were similar 
findings in Los Angeles; \vhere "Operation Stay in School" 

/ -resulted in imF>roved atfencjancc and lowered incidence of* 
daylight burglaries, shoplifting, and school violence.) ' 

Philadelphia Public Schools, Individual programs at scliools designed 
5y special attendance teams. 

Imprmfement Qiiotie?U: As mu'6li as»33%.in one year at any one school. 
1. Teams composed of principal, school nurse, school-com- 
munity coordliiator. teacher. liome-sch7)ol visitor, and re- 
source person in comniuliiiy have devised group and indi- 
vidual programs to bof)st classroom aitenciance. .Some are de- 
. » scribed below. ■ ^ . ' i 

* 2. Interclass competition. Joseph C! F"crguson .F.remeninry 
School. Banners are awarded to display in dassrooms with 
the best attendance. \ 

3. Attendance lottery. Thomas Jr. High ^SthooI. A day of atten- 
dance count is selected at random. All (lasses with 1 00% at ten- 
dance on that day receive a prize. 

A. Crossing guard monitors. VV.j C. Bryant School. Guards vol- 
unteer time on rotating basis to check on lardy students. After 
being tardy three times, a conference is requested with par- 
ents. Cenifici»tcs are awarded to c hildren with no tardiness, 

Cora Howe Elementary School, Nashville, Tennessee. This inner-city ' 
'schooPs attendance program was developed jointly by P FA and school * 
administration. ' 

Improvement Quotient: Significant drop in •^••mber of tardy students. 

I. Students call classmates who have been absent to remind them-' 
■* . . to come to school the next day: Classes compete for best at- 
tendance recoi;^. 
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2. Parent volunteers cali honies wKen^-children are^^a^^^^ 
homes where parents are known to leave early for work in 
order to waken children. 

3. A pupil p^sonnel team consisting of a psychologist, social 
worker, nior^aiiendance teacher, special teachers, and the 
coordinator oTVupi I services help students and parents ac- 
quire medrcaU psychological, -and dental care needed lo re- 
sume regular school Attendance. 

4. A report on absenteeism'is given at each PTA meeting. 

5. The school system prepares incentive posters and brochures 
on school attendance for parents. 

South Range Elementary School; Derry, New Hampshire. Program 
developed by PTA under .supervision of school atlministration. 

/m/?roi/fm^M( Qtto(i>M/: Individual successes. 

1. A mini-conference was held to orient everyone involved with 
the project. . - . 

2. A system of record keeping was initiated to record and moni- 
tor each pupil's absences. Recording is done by school vol- 



unteers^ 

3. Teacht^s routinet>' submit an absenteeism form using^a 
code to facilitate recording procedures. 

4. /orms requesting reasons for al)sen(es are sent to parents 
when no note is received by the teacher. 

5. Teachers are given the responsibility of telephoning parents 
to seek the cause of absences. 

6. Art alternative means of handling court-related problems re- 
sulted in a student at South Range making restitution for van- 
dalism at the junior high school through a work program 
rather than face the possibility of int arceration. 

7. A teacher on the staff became a volunteer pnibation officer, 
thus enabling her to work closely with one pupil who. as a 
result, remained in school. ^ . 

8. As a result of the project, tlie number qf school volunteers 
. n\ore than doubled, offering extra hands in the ( lassrooms. 
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9^ PTA emergency funds Were used lo purchase footwear, roak- 

ing ii possible fbr one student to attend schopl regularly. 
10. An award program was^egun to reward pupils in both aca- 
^ demic and nonacademic areas ' 

Lake Oswego High School, Lake Oswego, Oregon. New atlmlnistra- 
. tive policy. . ' 

Improvemeut Quotient: 70% over three years. 

^ 1. Policy provides that absences are excused only if they have 
been prcarrar^ged or if there is student illness, family illness, 
or an emergency. Otherwise, a student- is expected to attend 
.every class period every day. Attendance is taken each period. 
• 2. Truant absences resist in a grade of zero for all classes missed. 
Truancies are handled as follows; 
First truancy: Notification of parents 
Second truancy: One-day suspension and parent (onfereiu e 
Third tniancy: Three-day suspension and notification of 

county attendaiue^ officer 
Fourth truancy: Informal hearing lo discuss possif)iliiy of 

student expulsion. ^ 

Hannibal High School, Hannibal, Missouri. 

Improvemeut Quotient: 60°oof dropouts letui iied t(. s( hool an(ir)0"nof 

o ^ • 

the stu'lentjS with attendance problems showi'd marked improvement. 
rPrincipal refers reported cases of truanc y lo the school-* oin- 
mimity court coortlinaior who serves as a' liais()n Ix-iween 
school, home! community, and juM*nilr departnu'iit. Theco- 
ordiii-itor maintains close personal (oiua* t with the students 
ami their parents- 
North High School, Omaha, Nebraska. Program initialed by S( hool 
principal with aid of an attendance eonimitiee. 

Improvement Quotient: Tardiness reduced y>i)% over two veais. ah- 
sences by 25%. reversing a steady decline for tlie five previous years. 
Corresponding improvement in grades as attendance improved. 
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1. Counselors relieved of attendance responsibility for 85% of 
. ^ students who do not have attendance problems. Instead, they 

concentrate on 15% with poor records. Parental conferences 
are part of an individual approach to solving school absence 
problems. 

2. Students with no more than two and one-ha^f£aysjib^nce a 
semester, or fewer than six times tardy ureexcjjscd from exams 
.(unless they are in danger of failing a course): 

3. Campaign to impress on, students impcrrtance of regular at- 
tendance. The value of dependability to prosi)e(iive em- 
ployers stressed. 

The attendance improvement programs desc ribed above are varied, 
yet all have been successful in a pariiculai setting. All h;:ve elements in 
common: I ) The policy is broadcast before it is implemented. Smdents 
and parents know what-to expect: 2) the programs are well organized 
and scljool officials follow, through: 3) the polit ies aie applied evenly 
and fairly to all without exception: and 4) thepolicies conibine student 
responsibility with school responsiveness. 

In some of the programs, volunteer and parent responsibility for 
. student attendance played an important role in the success of the pro- 
grams. In fact, some studies found thai parents adiing homes to check 
on absentees had a better rateof siutess than professional staff, per- 
haps l)ecause the call was seen as less threatening. 
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Conclusion 



he^problcm of student and teacher absenteeism discussed in this 
fastback is not an easy one lo resolve. Many of the Hiciors contributing 
to stucient absenteeism are beyond the direct controj of the school. 
They ^re problems of the^broader society. Our schools, however, are a 
Xvital'part of that society and they have the talent and resources to 
r^Kjiedy at least some of the problems. That some school systems have 
adopted successful programs to curb a rising absentee rate is proof of 
this. Such progjrams should be expanded to other s( hools facing rising 
absenteeism. 

. Teacher absenteeism is a more subtle problem with whi( h to deal. 
Both administrators and teachers acknowledge abuse t)f sick leave, but 
it is frequently difficult to prove. Howevvr, the disparity in teacher ab- 
sentee nit es among different school districts is quite ct)nvincing evi- 
dence that abuse doeloccur. It seems likely that a.s teachers unions bar- 
gain for more control of working condition s a n(i(>t her Ix'nefits, sthool 
boards and parents will, in turn, demand greater arrr)untability from 
teachers, including; stricter^attendance policies. 

In the finafanalysis, the problem of attendance will diminish when 
our schools become places where c hildren enjoy going to* learn and 
where teachers find satisfaction and|ulfillnu>nt in their work. This is a 
tall order but ony to strive for. * > 
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